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INTRODUCTION 

Kentucky’s primary programs exemplify seven critical attributes listed in KRS 156.160 and defined in 704 KAR 
3:440. The critical Attributes are as follows: 

Developmentally Appropriate Practices 
Authentic Assessment 
Qualitative Reporting 
Multi-Age/Multi-Ability 
Continuous Progress 
Professional Teamwork 

STATE REGULATION 
704 KAR 3:440 

Section 2 . Expectation for Full-Implementation Multi-age and multi-ability classrooms means the flexible 
grouping and regrouping of children of different ages, sex, and abilities who may be assigned to the same 
teacheris ) for more than one year . 



’’Age grouping is based upon physical time, 
whereas children grow on biological time and 
operate on psychological time. Biological and 
psychological times are variable while physical 
time is uniform. Within the same physical time 
period one child may grow two inches while 
another child gains only a quarter of an inch 
in height. Likewise, within the same physical 
time period one child will discover decoding while 
another continues to struggle with letter discrim* 
ination. Age grouping based on physical time 
denies the fact that children are organisms and 
that they operate on variable biological and 
psychological time, not uniform physical time.” 

•David Elkind, Young Child 
November, 1987 

The topic of this document is the multi-age/multi-ability classroom. These classrooms provide the foundations 
upon which extended families of students and teachers are built. These family structures are designed to 
facilitate the flexible grouping and regrouping of children for the purpose of meeting their individual needs. 



PRIMARY SCHOOL FAMILIES 

When a student enters primary, the teacher/s and the students in the classroom become members of a family. 
Families are essential to flexibility and meeting individual needs, especially in dual-age settings where the 
teachers realize they will share the students for their primary careers. Therefore, families should represent all 
primary age groups. This can be accomplished by combining students and teachere in a variety of ways. 
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CLASSROOM PLACEMENTS 



Classroom placement is usually a focal point of discussion for schools implementing the primaiy program. In 
Kentucky, many options are available for the placement of five-year-olds or entry level students. 

Entry Level Students in Multi-Age Settings Schools and school districts may determine that entry level 
students need to remain together in a single-age setting during all or part of the first semester as they become 
accustomed to the school environment. This decision should be made on an individual student basis to assure 
that student needs are being met. In the second semester, all entry level students should have an opportunity for 
learning experiences in multi-age settings with teachers deteimining the time, activity, and multi-age group that is 
appropriate for each student. The integration into multi-age settings during the second semester should occur at 
least two times per week. The following examples exist for both half-day and full-day entry level students. 

Fully integrated in multi-age setting all day, all year. 

Partially integrated in multi-age setting all year, 

Single-age grouping first semester, fully integrated in multi-age setting second semester. 

Single-age grouping first semester, partially integrated in multi-age setting second semester, or 
Single-age grouping first semester, minimum integration in multi-age setting second semester. 

The chart below and the discussion that follows further delineates how the entry level students are included 
within the primary program. 




The above chart gives examples of five families (A.B.C.D.E). Ages across the top are the chronological ages of 
the members in the individual classrooms in a school. By combining one or more classes of the mentioned age 
groups you have the different ways of constructing a family. 
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Suggested Family Groupings/Classroom Placements/Configurations 

Family A - Four Year Age Span This plan blends five, six, seven, and eight-year-old students into one primary 
classroom. It has full inclusion of the five-year-olds. Utilizing two classes in the family provides more flexible 
grouping opportunities.. 

ADVANTAGE: This plan allows children to move through their primary years with one team of 

teachers who know and understand their needs. 

LIMITATION: Schools using this pattern usually have teachers who have been working in the 

primary setting for several years and understand the complexities of meeting a very 
wide range of needs. The training has been geared to meet the needs of this type of 
classroom organization. 

Family B - Three Year Age Spans with Partial Entry-Level Inclusion This plan groups six, seven, and 
eight-year-old students into one primary classroom. The entry level students are included in activities with 
varying frequency and duration as individual student needs dictate. This plan necessitates regular planning 
opportunities among teachers. 

ADVANTAGE: Some schools like this pattern because of its flexibility. During the first semester of 

the school year, 5-year-old children may spend the major part of the day as a group 
familiarizing themselves with classroom and school routines. As the entry-level 
students gain confidence, they are gradually incorporated into the activities of the 
older children. 

LIMITATION: This organizational pattern spans several years, and teachers may have 

difficulty accommodating these variances without training and practice. 

Family C - Dual Year Age Spans with Full Inclusion of Entry Level Students This plan groups primary 
students together in age spans of two years. This pattern can be adopted if five-year-olds are included for their 
full day. Classrooms would consist of groupings of: I) five and six-year-olds; and 2) seven and eight-year-olds. 

ADVANTAGE: It provides for diversity among students, but differences are not as widespread as in 

Family A and Family B grouping plans. 

LIMITATION: This plan could be equated with earlier split-grade arrangements. 

Family D - Dual Age Grouping with Partial Inclusion of Entry Level Students If this pattern is selected 
and the five-year-olds are only included in multi-age/multi-ability practices for a small portion of their day/week, 
they can not be dual aged with the 6 year olds. Six-year-old students must be in a multi-age setting unless they 
are flexibly grouped and regrouped for single age grouping based on each individual student need . Therefore, the 
only dual-aged groupings possible with this configuration are: I) six and seven-year-olds; and 2) seven and 
eight-year-old. 

ADVANTAGE: It offers dual-age grouping with partial inclusion of five-year-olds. 

LIMITATION: Usually, a school does not have enough seven year olds to be evenly distributed 

between the two dual -age settings. This plan also lends itself to tracking of the seven 
year olds which can lead to parental concern about the placement of their child. 

Family E - Dual Age Grouping with Full Inclusion of Entry Level Students This pattern is similar to the 
previous one except the five-year-olds are included in multi-age/multi-ability practices for their entire day. The 
configuration would be: I) five- and six-year-olds; 2) six- and seven-year-olds; and 3) seven- and eight-year-olds. 

ADVANTAGE: It offers dual-age grouping for five year olds. 

LIMITATION: Usually, a school does not have enough seven year olds to be evenly distributed 

between the two dual-age settings. This plan also lends itself to tracking of the seven 
year olds which can lead to parental concern about the placement of their child. 
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Fourth Grade with Primary Students This option has recently gained wider acceptance among schools 
throughout the state. Many schools wish to maintain dual-age groupings but offer limited multi-age 
experiences for five-year-olds. Dual-age grouping with the fourth becomes an attractive option because six-year- 
olds must be multi-aged. Without entry-level inclusion, this option provides a pattern of: 1) six and seven-year- 
olds; and 2) eight and nine-year-olds. 

REQUIREMENTS: If primary students are organized into classroom settings with fourth graders, the 
fourth grade must: 1) utilize all seven critical attributes of the primary school; 2) 
maintain a maximum class size of 24 students unless the school based decision 
making council adopts another class size option for the school; and 3) all fourth 
grade classrooms must become ungraded. 

SUGGESTION: It is helpful to extend the primary family so that this type of classroom 

organizational pattern could include fourth grade and possibly beyond. 

ADVANTAGE: This type of organizational pattern allows for the continuation of all the primary 

critical attributes, creates a smoother transition between the primary program and 
the fourth grade, and promotes connections between curriculum and assessment 
within the two programs. 

LIMITATION: The classroom could be divided into a split-grade situation rather than providing for 

continuous progress. 

Some schools are using combinations of the classroom organizational patterns depending upon the needs of their 
student populations. For example, one year a school may have an abundance of 6-year-old students. In response 
to this situation, staff may choose to use both two and three year age span classroom organizational plans. One 
classroom may contain 5- and 6-year-old students, while a second classroom may contain 5, 6, and 7-year-old 
students. Still another may contain 6, 7, and 8-year-old students. 

Regardless of the type of plan you choose, the goal of any classroom organizational pattern is flexibility and 
diversity. Organizational patterns should not become a subtle form of tracking or labelling young children. For 
further information on tracking and ability grouping, please refer to the "Review of Literature on Ability 
Grouping" disseminated in the fall of 1993 by the Kentucky Department of Education. 



FLEXIBLE GROUPING 



Flexible grouping is an effective teaching strategy in a multi-age/multi-ability claissroom. To give children 
opportunities to advance at their own rate, assist other children, and mix with peers of different ages, it is 
suggested that teachers should flexibly group and regroup for the following purposes: 



Instructional Needs 
Reinforcement 
Problem Solving 
Interest 

Cooperative Learning 



Cooperative Learning 
Peer Tutoring 
Multiple Intelligences 
Learning Styles 
Single Age 



None of the groupings listed above should be utilized for a majority of the time. They promote teaching 
strategies which focus on the individual child. The flexibility of using various grouping patterns creates learning 
experiences designed to fit student needs. 

Instructional Needs Grouping - A small group of students is instructed in a particular area of need common 

only to the membership of that group. The children in this group may be receiving instruction 
in a specific skill, concept, or other clearly defined area. Several ages may be involved in this 
temporary group. 
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Children might conceivably be rotating in or out of this type of group on a daily or weekly 
basis. Children are assigned to this group based on short term need rather than a measure of 
ability. 

Instructional needs grouping and ability grouping are often confused; however, they are not 
similar in their true nature. The following chart will help clarify the differences between the 
two groupings. 



ABILITY GROUPING 


INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS GROUPING 


Composed of a large group of students 


Composed of a small group of students 


Based on perception of a child's ability 


Based on a child's short term need 


Identified for an area such as Math. Reading, or Language Arts 


Identified for a specific skill or concept need within an area, such as 
linear measurement, consonant blends, or punctuation of a 
declarative sentence 


Group membership is static 


Group membership changes often with students rotating in or out 
daily or weekly, based on student needs 


Composed largely of students of one age 


Composed of students of varied ages 


Meets regularly over a long period of time - a semester or a year 


Meets temporarily for a clearly defined purpose, changing as 
children's needs change 



Reinforcement Grouping * Learners who need more time to develop a depth of understanding in a specific area 
or on a specific task are grouped together to provide an opportunity for reinforcement. This 
grouping differs from the instructional needs grouping in that these students already have a 
basic understanding of the skill or concept and require only a broadening of experiences. 

Problem-Solving Grouping - Learners are grouped around a common unsolved topic or problem. The teacher 

and children discuss what is already known about the topic, what they want to find out and how 
to find solutions. Groups are then formed and given the responsibility to solve the problem. 

This group may address the problem as a whole or in a committee-style participation (e.g. elect 
a leader, facilitator, recorder). It is the responsibility of the teacher to see that the students have 
an experience base for the understanding of how to proceed in this group. 

Interest Grouping - Although this type of grouping is usually self-selecting, teacher guidance is important to 
ensure that the children volunteering for this temporary group will be challenged by the 
assignment, yet not frustrated by tasks that are too difficult. Activities and/or projects provided, 
suggested, or generated in and by this group should cover a diverse range of developmental 
levels. This will minimize the amount of teacher direction needed while providing an 
appropriate learning environment for each child involved. The activities should incorporate 
standards previously agreed upon by the teacher, child, and others. 

Cooperative Learning Grouping - Children need training in cooperative work behaviors. The teachers should 
give very clear assignment and then children can participate in the completion of the assignment 
without direct supervision from the teacher. The teacher can then circulate and serve as a 
facilitator among the groups. Just as adult workers in the real world depend on co-workers to 
have pieces of information which, when shared, produces a better product, students in this type 
of grouping learn to rely on their peers for some of the information and assistance that 
traditionally came only from the teacher 

Peer Tutoring - Children can learn from one another by giving and receiving assistance. This is usually done in 
pairs. 
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Multiple Intelligences/Learning Styles Grouping - Teachers and students with a common pattern or style of 
learning utilize this temporary grouping pattern. Students learn new subjects, materials, and 
ideas in different ways. They use, to varying degrees, seven kinds of intelligence (Gardner, 
1991) and approximately twenty-one different learning styles (Dunn, 1985). 

While no student is entirely dependent on any one intelligence or learning style, research tells 
us that each individual does exhibit some preference for"best" learning mode. Students 
generally tend to gravitate toward activities and situations which allow them to operate most 
successfully when given some choice. 

Opportunities to develop and expand all intelligences in the classroom and within the 
curriculum should be provided through the use of a wide variety of teaching strategies and 
instructional materials. While teachers should help students develop intelligences in areas other 
than the dominant ones, it is important to allow students to separate into their comfort level 
often. 

Single Age Grouping - Single age grouping is a traditional form of grouping that may assist students at specific 
times of development. It is important to note that such a grouping is based upon individual 
student need rather than the needs of a large group of children. 

This is true because it is indeed rare that an entire class or large grouping of students of the 
same age will have the same need at the same time during their learning careers. 

Grouping and subgrouping patterns are extremely flexible. Children may work in large groups, small groups, in 
pairs, or alone. Learners are grouped on the basis of one specific task and are regrouped when that objective is 
reached. Each child should have opportunities to work in groups of many sizes formed for a variety of purposes 
as well as opportunities to work individually. 

Grouping should remain flexible enough so that a child’s placement may be changed at any time it is felt to be in 
the best interest of the child’s development, considering all five phases of that development: aesthetic/artist, 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and social. For this flexibility to occur, a flexible schedule must be in place. 
Attachment 2 offers a number of classroom schedules for the readers perusal. 
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Kentucky Board of Education 
POSITION STATEMENT 
ON 

MULTI-AGE/MULTI-ABILITY GROUPING IN THE PRIMARY PROGRAM 



BACKGROUND: 

The law that establishes the primary program (KRS 156.160) requires: developmentally 

appropriate educational practices; multi-age and multi-ability classrooms, continuou 
progress; authentic assessment; qualitative reporting methods; professional teamwork and 
posftive parent involvement. Continuous progress through the use of developmentally 
appropriate practices evolves naturally into multi-age/mult. -ability school organization 
aSd instructional grouping patterns. House Bill 187, which was the only primary bill 

passed this session, maintains all the requirements of the primary program while 
clarifying the flexible instructional groups available to Kentucky s primary teachers. 
House Bill 187 amends KRS 156.160 with the following language: 

"Section 1 b: A school council established pursuant to KRS 160.345 or if 
none exists, a school may determine, based on individual student needs, that 
implementing multi-age and multi-ability classrooms need not apply for every 
grouping of students for every activity throughout the entire day. The school 
council or school shall revise the action plan to reflect any changes in the 
primary program’s design." 

House Bill 187 also amended language regarding entry level students as follows: 

"Section 1 a: ... and will allow for grouping of students attending their 
first year of school when determined to be developmentally appropriate. 



POSITION : 



The focus on developmentally appropriate practices and individual student needs in making 
grouping decisions will most often result in multi-age and multi-ability classrooms. 

For instructional purposes, there may be times during the day or week when students are in 
single age groupings based upon developmentally appropriate practices meeting individual 
student need! The school council, or the school in the buildings without a council, may 
decide how to appropriately use the flexibility permitted in grouping students. It is 
unlikely that this type of grouping would result in any one student remaining wi 
same group of students for an extended period of time. 



House Bill 187 does not permit councils or schools to decide n£l 
primary program, which continues to be required by law to 
grouping. 



to implement an appropriate 
include multi-age/multi-ability 
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EXAMPLES OF ACCEP TABLE PRACTICE: 
I. General Practices 



• A three-teacher team, with shared responsibility for 72 students (24 students each), ages 

six, seven, and eight, in each of their classrooms, may decide to regroup for math 
instruction according to the instructional needs of their students. The difference in the 
primary program is that instructional groupings do not remain constant for very long, 

because the needs of each student change over time. Some students in the initial 

grouping primarily made up of six-year olds will catch on very quickly and need to be in 
instructional settings which move rapidly; others will not. The key for this concept to 
succeed is to keep focused on each student's individual instructional needs. The team may 

want to set a specific timeframe to re-examine the groupings to make sure individual 

students are being regrouped as needed. 

• In the same team of three teachers, one of their social studies units for the first semester 

will focus on the world . of work, and for this activity, the teachers might like students 
grouped with only their age peers for some sustained interaction. For example, the 

eight-year olds may all be assigned to one teacher to work for the second grading period 
one hour twice a week on editing and publishing the Young Author Books of the whole 
team. The seven-year olds may be operating an assembly line to prepare gifts for parents 
the whole team will sell to the school in December as a team project. The six-year olds 
would have a different, age-appropriate activity, etc. 

• Within the same team, the teachers may choose one common science unit, such as 

Animals. A variety of approaches and activities may be set up to study and explore this 
topic for six weeks or so, and the students may choose the area they want to explore. This 
grouping, based on student interest, would most likely result in 6, 7, and 8 year olds in 
each grouping of 24, with a variety of instructional strategies and designs to 

accommodate the range of development in the group. 

II. Entry-Level Student Inclusion Practices 

The council or school may determine that entry level primary students need to remain 
together in a single-age group for the first few weeks, or semester, but not all day, every 
day, all year. The following examples exist as options for each entry-level student: 

• fully integrated in multi-age setting all day, all year 

• partially integrated in multi-age setting all year 

• single-age grouping first semester; fully integrated second semester 

• single-age grouping first semester; partial integration in multi-age setting 

second semester 

• single-age grouping first semester; minimum integration in multi-age 

setting second semester 

With this flexibility, a full range of grouping options may exist even within the same 
school. One team of teachers may decide during the first few weeks of school all entry level 

students remain together familiarizing themselves with classroom and school routines. As 

individual students gain confidence and instructional readiness, they are gradually 
incorporated into activities with older children. Another team may decide to organize entry 

level students into the class assignment patterns with one or more other age groups from 
the first day of school, and use the regrouping options described in Example I above. Yet 

another school or team of teachers may decide to include entry level students in mulliage 
groups for spcific types of activites, such as learning centers, special projects, thematic 
unit activities, buddy reading, or others. 

These are just a few examples. The types and varieties of groupings and regroupings are 
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Attachment 2 



CLASSROOM SCHEDULES 

While scheduling should be individualized to fit each group of children and each teacher’s style, the 
following pages provide two examples of some successful schedules by Kentucky teachers. You may 
want to adapt one of these to meet your needs or design your own. 

SAMPLE SCHEDULE 



7:45- 8:15 


Limited choice (Children are 
arriving) Reading, Writing, or 
Computers 


8:15- 8:45 


Morning Meeting 




New s of the Day 
Reading Aloud from a 
Chapter Book 
Songs 
Weather 


8:45- 9:00 


Super Silent Reading 


9:00- 9:15 


Snack 


9:15- 10:15 


W riting Time (process w riting) 

Children Choose Topics for 
Writing 


10:15- 10:30 


Recess 


10:30- 11:30 


Matii 

Half-Day Students Arrive 


11:30- 11:45 


Buddy Reading (Half Day Students 
Arrive at Different 
Intervals) 


11:45- 12:00 


Afternoon Meeting 

Half-Day Students Share 
News with Full-Day 
Students 

Read Aloud a Picture Book 


12:00- 12:30 


Lunch 


12:30- 1:30 


Plan, Do, Review 

Children PLAN (identify) 
an activity. 

WORK at that activity, and 
RECALL the activity with a 
group. 

•Note: This activity differs 
from free choice, 
or assigned center 
rime because 
children are 
responsible for 
planning, 
implementing, and 
evaluating their 
ow n work. 


1:30- 2:00 


Special Classes 

Music, Library, or P.E. 


2:00- 2:30 


Journal W riting or Guest Reader 


NOTE: Social Studies and Science content is integrated 


throughout the day as children read and write. 



The schedule on the left reflects the inclusion of 
half-day entry level students. Carol Cramer 
and Sharyl Emberton have utilized this 
schedule within their Saffell Street Elementary 
School classroom in Anderson County. 

The next three pages in this Attachment are 
sample schedules developed by Maureen 
McAvinue. She did not delineate specific time 
periods but rather time frames, i.e., 30 minutes for 
this section of the schedule might be appropriate. 
Following the actual schedule, two children from 
her classroom have been placed within the schedule 
so the reader may visualize how these children's 
individual needs can be met. 
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Attachment 4 



SAMPLE SCHEDULE 
LEARNING CENTER SCHEDULE 

Weekly Learning Centers 



Students go to two centers daily. Parent volunteers 
are used for some centers and some centers are 
teacher directed. The centers are housed in three 
classrooms and students rotate to different centers. 



9 JO - 10:00 

1. Computers (Write to Read) 

Skills (Teacher Directed) 

Library (Parents read to students) 
Social (Large/Fine Motor Skills) 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Science Experiment 
Listen and Sing 



6. Math Skills (Hands-On, Use of 

Manipulatives) 

7. Language Arts (Teacher Directed) 

8. Writing (Name and Letters) 

9. Skills (Teacher Directed) 

10. Listening Station (Books) 



Lindsey/Mitchell/Pendley Team 
Entry Level and Second Year Primary 
Central City Elementary 
Muhlenberg County 
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Attachment 4 



SAMPLE SCHEDULE 

learning center schedule 



All Day Learning Centers 



8:30 - 


9:00 


Large group conference for center 

directions and initial assignment 
of students to the first rotation. 


9:00 - 


11:30 


Students rotate through three of the 40 

minutes with time for clean-up and 
movement between centers. 


11:30 - 


12:00 


Lunch 


12:00 - 


1:30 


Students rotate through two more centers 
with same time allotment 


1:30 - 


2:00 


Large group conference for discussion 
and reaction to center activities. 



Ten learning centers will be set up for a two week period in order for all students to rotate through all the 
centers. The examples below are ten possible centers for a two week time penod. Centers may vary from tune 
to time as they reflect thematic studies and specific needs and/or interests of the students. 



Centers for Rotation 

- Listening Center 
-Art Center 
-Writing Center 
-Mathematics Center 

- Computer Center (Teacher selected soft* are or student choice from available menu) 

- Exploration/Science Center 

- Library Center . 

- Research Center (Related to Social Studies/Science theme or student choice) 

- Game Center (Focus on Language/Reading strategies) 

- Dramatics Center 



For more information on learning centers, refer to Primary Thoughts, pages 51-65. This book contains 
information on permanent learning centers, temporary learning centers, more center options, and management 

of learning centers. 
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